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Looking over the Bowser Valley towards an unnamed mountain which was ascended during the 
1949 expedition 
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Exploring In The 
Coast Mountains 


by C. H. PELHAM-BURN 


, ‘TION of the Coast Mountains 
of British Columbia north of the Portland 
Canal to which our expedition went in the 
summer of 1949 remains one of the less 
known of the important ranges. Few of its 
peaks have been named, even unofficially, 
and only a small proportion appear on pub- 
lished maps. 

The Mount Waddington area farther 
south and within a hundred and seventy- 
five miles of Vancouver—one of the great 
mountain and glacier regions in North 
America—was only penetrated during the 
ten years before the war. Mount Waddington 
itself, the highest peak (13,260 ft.) in Canada 
outside the St. Elias Mountains, was meas- 
ured by the Geological Survey in 1926 and 
was first climbed two years later by the 


Photographs by the author and M. G. Cox 


* notable explorers of the Coast 


Mundays, 
Mountains. 

Throughout their length of 900 miles north- 
westward from Vancouver the Coast Moun- 
tains contain countless peaks of more than 
8,000 feet in elevation with a few widely 
separated areas approaching or even exceed- 
ing 10,000 feet. The two recognized highest 
regions are the Mount Waddington group 
between the Klinaklini and Homathko 
Rivers and the Kates Needle—Devils Thumb 
group 500 miles farther north near the mouth 
of the Stikine. Between these two main high 
groups there is another very imperfectly 
known region of peaks, great glaciers and 
icefields lying beyond the headwaters of the 
Salmon Gold River, north of the Portland 
Canal; the object of our expedition was to 


*See Canada's Newest Mountains by Don Munday, Canadian Geographical Journal, December 1932. 


At top: The base camp at the west end of Bowser Lake. 





On the Bulkeley River at Hazelton. 


penetrate this region and try to prove 
whether it was, as we hoped, the third high- 
est group in the Coast Mountains. 

Very little information was available about 
this area beyond the fact that a lake, large 
enough to accommodate a small aircraft, 
appeared on the latest edition of the 8-in. 
Geological Survey map. The name “Tide 
Lake” seemed at the time slightly unusual, 
but since it measured more than five miles 
in length and was situated at an altitude of 
only 2,500 feet directly below the main 
mountain mass, we decided to attempt a 
landing there. It was not until later that 
we found just how aptly the lake had been 
named. 

The other members of the party were Mr. 
Michael G. Cox, botanist and mountaineer, 
and Captain Robert C. Curtis, R.A., sur- 


veyor. The climbing party consisted of 


Michael Cox and myself. 


Early morning wash in the Bowser River. 
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After a few somewhat hectic days in Mont- 
real and much assistance and generous hos- 
pitality from government departments in 
Ottawa, we arrived at Vanderhoof, B.C., on 
June 12th. A week was spent making final 
arrangements with Central British Columbia 
Airways and waiting for the weather and 
certain stray freight, and we took off from 
the Nechako River in a Beaver Floatplane 
on the morning of June 18th. 

We landed on the Bulkeley River at Hazel- 
ton to refuei and make some very necessary 
adjustments to the aircraft’s heating appar- 
atus. From Hazelton we headed northwest 
up the valleys of the Kispiox and Nass Riv- 
ers, over a country of snowcapped sediment- 
ary mountains interspersed with leagues of 
thick coniferous forest and innumerable 
small lakes sparkling in the sunshine. At 
length the wall of the Coast Mountains be- 
gan to grow on our left, and beyond Meziadin 
Lake we flew into a region of steep moun- 
tains and glaciers quite unlike anything far- 
ther east. We turned westward up the 
Bowser Valley and approached Tide Lake 
over what must be some of the wildest and 
most savage country on earth. Below us 
were steep, spiky peaks festooned with hang- 
ing ice, supporting tremendous glaciers, 
heavily crevassed; these in turn formed huge 
rust-coloured moraines enclosing numerous 
glacial lakes whose waters were every shade 
of blue and green and, in one instance, a 
brilliant magenta. 

On arriving over the position of Tide Lake 
we discovered to our consternation that the 
lake, as such, no longer existed, the retain- 
ing dam formed by the eight-mile wide snout 
of the Frankmackie glacier having receded, 
thus allowing ninety per cent of the water 
to escape. We decided, therefore, to make a 
landing on Bowser Lake, twenty-five miles 
northeast, and we established our base camp 
on a rocky promontory at the northwestern 
end of this lake. This place was a veritable 
paradise; excellent water at our front door, 
more than thirty different species of flowers 
growing around the camp, a wonderful view 
up the valley to the mountains, and a party 
of Canada geese which swam within a few 


Dinghy used to ferry the deep creek below the 
base camp. 
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yards of the camp and wakened us on the 
first morning. We had landed some four hun- 
dred yards from the promontory, at a place 
where one of the great spring avalanches 
had cut a swathe through the forest and 
cleared an opening on the lake shore, which 
allowed the aircraft to be beached. Tree 
trunks were piled everywhere in confusion, 
like the spillings of a giant’s matchbox, and 
the thickness of some great spruce trees 
which had been snapped off like carrots bore 
witness to the irresistable power of sliding 
snow. 

The bush was extremely thick, and the 
valley sides were clothed with aspens and 
cottonwoods, giving way to spruce and hem- 
lock higher up; everywhere there was an 
almost impenetrable underbrush of slide 
alder, dogwood, willow and devil’s club. 
Berries were numerous, and we competed 
with the bears in our consumption of blue- 
berries, saskatoons and salmonberries. 

Fortunately the base camp was situated 
on the edge of the great alluvial flood plain 
of the Bowser River, which proved extremely 


useful in allowing reasonably easy access to 
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the foot of the high mountains farther up 
the valley. 

Bear tracks were everywhere, and as soon 
as we were settled into camp we set about 
building a solid cache in which to keep food 
supplies and scientific equipment. As _ it 
turned out, however, our worst enemies were 
pack rats (wood rats), a peculiarly virile spe- 
cies of rodent, which thrived on any form of 
civilized food and treated man and his 
weapons with complete contempt. One won- 
ders how they managed to survive when we 
had gone. 

Trails had to be cut through the worst 
areas of bush in the vicinity of the base 
camp, in order to quicken up movement in 
any direction, and as time went on we felled 
large trees to form bridges across the numer- 
ous swift-flowing glacier streams entering the 
Bowser River. 

During our three months’ stay in the val- 
ley we made twelve journeys away from the 
base, the longest circuit being slightly under 
sixty miles and lasting a week. Travel below 
timber-line in this country is necessarily 
slow, owing to the dense underbrush and the 
fact that all supplies, including rifle, axe and 
surveying instruments, must be back-packed. 
At the beginning of a journey our loads often 
weighed upwards of sixty pounds, which 
necessitated frequent halts on the march. 
Above the tree-line long distances may be 
covered by making use of the great glaciers 
and snowfields as natural highways; skis 
would be very useful, and a future expe- 
dition would do well to have these dropped 
from the air on a suitable snowfield. 

We made a plane table survey of the 
Bowser Valley with the object of correlating 
results with the Air Survey map already 
in existence, and it was interesting to note 
the shortcomings of the latter in regard to 
detailed relief. The overall picture presented 
by the 8-inch Map Sheet 104 S.E. was good, 
but much proved to be missing, and we 
found that a considerable mountain mass 
with a large and intricate glacier system was 
entirely unrepresented. This mountain and 
three other hitherto unclimbed peaks, all 
between 9,000 and 9,500 feet, were ascended 


by the expedition. 


One of the glaciers which invade the Bowser 
River, causing lakes. 
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The snout of a large glacier in the upper Bowser Valley. 


The flood-plain of the Bowser provided access to the mountains. 
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Our program included the collecting of 
plants and geological specimens, and an ex- 
tensive herbarium collection was made which 
has been accepted by the British Museum 
in London. From a botanical standpoint the 
flora varied little from that of the mountains 
farther south, and although growth was ex- 
tremely prolific, the variety was not perhaps 
as great as we had hoped. An interesting 
feature at low altitudes was the immense 
size of many western balsam poplars or cot- 
examples 
with a of 
twenty-five feet and a height of over 130 


tonwoods, Populus trichocarpa, 


circumference at ground level 
feet being frequently found. 
Geologically the Bowser Valley is glacial 
in origin, and the district explored included 
both 
foothills of sedimentary rock. These foothill 
mountains were composed of a much strat- 
ified rock, markedly shaly and friable in 
character, which tended to break up into 
slate-like plates and spillikins wherever out- 


Coast Mountain granites and their 


crops occurred on the lower slopes. Faces at 
the head of corries on the higher peaks 
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showed horizontally stratified appearance 
with colour ranging from bright grey to 
black, though a high mountain five miles 
south of the base camp was stained rust 
red with iron. These sedimentary faces were 
very “rotten” and easily weathered, so that 
the snow for many hundreds of feet below 
them was covered with debris. Each corrie 
supported a small glacier, all of which were 
shrunken and receding, with characteristic- 
ally flattened and degenerate snouts. Unlike 
the Coast Mountains proper, glaciers were 
isolated each in its own corrie, and did not 


have their source in large fields. 


Some five miles west of Bowser Lake the 
character of the rock began to change; out- 
crops on the lower slopes were now firm and 


granitic in appearance and many showed 
signs of considerable mineralization. Several 
isolated and extremely steep sided hills rose 
1,500 and 2,000 feet from the level valley 
floor, having the appearance of volcanic 
plugs. Much of the alluvial and glacial debris 
in this upper part of the valley had been 
stained a deep rust red, and many boulders 
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had remarkably lustrous surfaces which gave 
off iridescent reflections to light. 

The mountains here were typical of the 
Coast Mountains, high peaks of a dark hard 
granite, with very steep faces, pinnacles and 
spires, with little or no evidence of weather- 
ing beneath them. Many rose directly from 
extremely large snowfields, and all supported 
numerous hanging glaciers, some of which 
formed summit icecaps. Three great arterial 
glaciers flow into the upper Bowser Valley 
on its left bank; all of these are slowly re- 
ceding, though their snouts still intrude suf- 
ficiently into the river to form considerable 
lakes whose waters are covered with great 
icebergs which have fallen as séracs from 
the parent glacier. A piece weighing several 
hundred tons narrowly missed the party who 
had foolishly penetrated an ice cave for pho- 
tographic purposes. 

An outstanding instance of glacier reces- 


sion is that of the Frankmackie Glacier 





Glacier descending from the south side of Bowser Valley. The snowpeak in background was 


climbed. 


Young mixed cottonwoods and aspens on the alluvial flats of the Bowser River. 
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whose wide snout used to form a barrage 
sufficient to contain the waters of Tide Lake 
where, as previously mentioned, we had in- 
tended to make our landing. The ice has 
now receded to such an extent that the lake 
has entirely disappeared, leaving a five-mile 
stretch of alluvial flats, treacherous with 
quicksands. The “tide” has finally gone out. 

East of Tide Lake a mountain mass rises 
steeply to a calculated height of 9,800 feet. 
This is the outstanding mountain of the dis- 
trict, and is dissimilar to its neighbours in 
that it does not spring from snowfields but 
is built up ridge by ridge, more in the man- 
ner of a great isolated Alpine peak. It sup- 
ports no less than seven large glaciers, all of 
which are extremely steep and much cre- 
vassed. The elevation of the valley floor 
hereabouts ranges between 2,500 to 1,300 
feet, so that the visible vertical height of 
the mountain is extensive and gives the im- 
pression of great altitude and inaccessibility. 
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A rest before penetrating the bush and ascend- 
ing the peak in the background. 


The Bowser Valley consists of an unex- 
pectedly level flood plain with an average 
width of two miles. The river has frequently 
changed its course, and large open areas 
built up of shingle and glacial silt have been 
formed; these are flat and free from any 
sizable vegetation, since they are probably 
flooded at the time of break-up each year. 
There is a prolific growth of Dryas drum- 
mondii (mountain avens) and in the fall 
acres are covered with its fluffy white seed. 

At least nine per cent of all water in the 
district is glacial in origin, and “clearwater” 
creeks are rare; few of the mountains appear 
to contain water tables, with the fortunate 
exception of the slope behind our base camp, 
in which a number of springs had their 
source. Nearly all clearwater streams, on 
reaching the valley floor, have been dammed 
by beavers, and in several instances the 
water level has been raised ten or twelve 


feet by a single dam. 
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The beavers, like most of the wild life, 
proved to be remarkably fearless of man, 
and would swim unconcernedly within a few 
yards of our camp, pushing branches to im- 
prove their dam, while late in the night we 
often heard the sharp smack of their tails 
as they played and dived from sheer joy of 
living. Bears were very numerous, and the 
grizzlies ranged in colour from very light 
cream to dark brown. On one occasion as we 
were about to turn in after supper a good 
deal of mutual surprise was caused by the 
close appearance of a huge male who came 
swimming straight towards the tents from 
the far side of the lake. As we dived for the 
rifle he rose up on his hind legs, then appar- 
ently deciding that three to one was too long 
odds, he made off, huffing angrily as he went. 

It appears that many of the animals, in- 
cluding moose, do not spend the summer in 
the Bowser area, and it is thought that they 
tend to migrate towards the Unuk and Iskut 
valleys farther northwest. Rocky Mountain 
goats, however, were numerous above tim- 
ber-line on both sides of the valley. Squirrels 
were everywhere, chattering unfavourable 
comments on our activities, and often after 
rain it was difficult to avoid treading on 
toads who liked our trails and had a predil- 
ection for sleeping bags. 

We found the bird life interesting and re- 
markably varied; over fifty different species 
were identified, and several of the smaller 
birds became so tame that they would sit 
on our heads or shoulders as we moved about 
the camp. It was interesting to find that a 
widespread local migration took place as the 
summer advanced—birds which had been 
numerous around the base camp at 1,300 
feet, gradually disappeared, but were en- 
countered again at timber-line some 4,000 
feet higher. A case in point was that of the 
brightly coloured male humming birds, 
Selasphorus rufus and Stellula calliope, which 
left the base camp surroundings after a stay 
of approximately ten days, and were only 
seen thereafter at or near the snow-line. 

The Bowser Valley does not appear to be 
upon a regular flight line for migrating wild- 
fowl, and only small scattered parties of 








geese and ducks used the lake as a resting 


place on their journeys north and south. 


Twenty Canada geese, Branta Canadensis, 
used the valley as their permanent home 
throughout the summer. 

Mosquitoes and blackflies were numerous 
up to 6,500 feet, but thanks to the efficiency 
of insect repellent “622” they were not in 
any way a limiting factor to work or enjoy- 
ment. There are fortunately few areas of 
muskeg and swamp where really large num- 
bers can breed. 

As regards weather, although the nature 
of the forests and plant growth showed that 
annual precipitation must be relatively high, 
we found that during the three summer 
months rainfall was not excessive, and fine 
days predominated. Since the Bowser Valley 
lies to the east of the main Coast Mountains, 
much of the moisture from the prevailing 
west wind is deposited on the mountains, 
and the valley enjoys local dry conditions 
of a rain shadow area. 

From a climbing point of view, one was 
necessarily limited by the tremendous thick- 
ness of the bush, but once above the tree-line 


Looking northeast towards the Oweegee Range from a high camp above Bowser Valley. 
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The expedition’s surveyor at work with the 
plane table in the Bowser Valley. 














the rock was found to be excellent. Route 
finding on the higher peaks was complicated 
by the presence of so many hanging glaciers, 
many forming summit icecaps in their own 
right, and long detours had often to be made 
to find a line safe from the possibility of 
falling séracs. Distances in this part of the 
world are extraordinarily deceptive, and a 
combination of clear atmosphere and dense 
underbrush often trebled an estimate of 
time for a given journey. 

We left Bowser Lake reluctantly in mid- 


September in a Norseman Floatplane of 
Queen Charlotte Airlines, and reached Prince 
Rupert by way of Stewart, a day later. Much 


remains to be learnt about this country, and 
many fine peaks are still to be climbed. 
The total cost of the expedition worked 
out at £1,000 ($3,040 at current exchange 
rate). This included the cost of freighting 
all food and equipment from England since 


Two-year-old black bear shot for food. 





funds were not available under currency re- 
strictions to make purchases in Canada. If 
an expedition were outfitted in Canada this 
cost would be greatly reduced. The Army 
lent surveying instruments, and we received 
Royal Horticultural 
Society; the British Museum generously 


a Grant from the 


supplied botanical equipment. 


Ornithological species identified in the Bowser 
Valley district in the Coast Mountains of northwestern 
British Columbia, May to September 1949 


Aquila chrysaetos 
Haliaeetus leucoce phalus 
Osprey Pandion haliaetus 
Peregrine Falcon Falco peregrinus 
Rough-legged Buzzard (Hawk) Buteo lagopus 

Sparrow Hawk Cerchneis sparverius 
Raven 

Canada Goose 

Mallard 

Goldeneye 

Widgeon 

Red-breasted Merganser 
Goosander (Merganser 


Golden Eagle 
Bald Eagle 


Corvus corax principalis 
Branta canadensis 

Anas boscas 
Glaucionetta clangula 
Mareca penelope 
Mergus serrator 

Mergus merganser 
Grebe Colymbus glacialis 
Arctic Tern 
Herring Gull 
Short-billed Gull 
Spotted Sandpiper 


Sterna paradisaea 
Larus argentatus 
Larus canus 
Actitis macularia 


Valley camp before the ascent of an unnamed peak. 
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Upland Plover 
Lesser Yellowlegs 
Hawk Owl 
Shorteared Ow] 
Canada Jay 
Steller’s Jay 

Blue Jay 

Magpie 

Hairy Woodpecker 
Flicker 


Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker 


Redbreasted Sapsucker 
Spruce Grouse 

Sooty Grouse 

Oregon Ruffed Grouse 
White-tailed Ptarmigan 
Rock Ptarmigan 
Willow Ptarmigan 
Rufous Hummingbird 
Calliope Hummingbird 
Tree Swallow 

Clarke’s Nutcracker 
Pine Grosbeak 

Brown Creeper 
Gambel’s Chickadee 
Myrtle Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Townsend’s Warbler 
Cedar Waxwing 
Hermit Thrush 
American Robin 
Winter Wren 
American Dipper 
Slate-coloured Junco 
Snow Bunting 
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Bartramia longicauda 
Totanus flavipes 
Surnia ulula 

Asio flammeus 
Perisoreus canadensis 
C'yanocitta stelleri 
C'yanocitta cristata 
Pica pica 

Dryobates villosus 
Colaptes auratus 
Picoides arcticus 
Sphyrapicus ruber 
Canachites canadensis 
Dendragapus fuliginosus 
Bonasa umbellus sabini 
Lagopus leucurus 
Lagopus rupestris 
Lagopus lagopus 
Selasphorus rufus 
Stellula calliope 
Iridoprocne bicolor 
Nucifraga columbiana 
Pinicola enucleator 
Certhia familiaris 
Penthestes gambeli 
Dendroica coronata 
Dendroica aestiva 
Dendroica townsend 
Bombycilla cedrorum 
Hylocichla guttata 
Turdus migratorius 
Nannus hiemalis 
Cinclus mexicanus 
Junco hyemalis 
Plectrophenax nivalis 











A view across the Tiber of St. Peter’s Cathedral; founded in the fourth century, it was rebuilt in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries according to the designs of a succession of the finest Renaissance architects, in- 
cluding Bramante, Raphael, Peruzzi, Sangallo, Michelangelo and Maderna. The enormous dome, which has an 
inner diameter of 138 feet, was designed by Michelangelo and completed after his death by della Porta and 
Fontana. To the right is the mighty tomb originally built by Emperor Hadrian. This is called Castel Sant’ Angelo, 
owing to a miraculous event said to have occurred in 590 and commemorated by the surmounting statue: when 
Pope Gregory was leading a penitential procession through the streets of Rome to pray for cessation of the plague, 
the Archangel Michael appeared above the mausoleum, sheathing his sword. Originally constructed as an 
imperial burying place, this huge circular edifice was soon converted into a fortress and during the Gothic wars 
many of its statues and ornaments were used as missiles by the besieged. During the Renaissance part of the 
castle became a luxurious Papal residence, but it was later surrounded with extensive fortifications. The interior 


is interesting for its Roman and Renaissance remains. 
E. Nash 

















Prelude 
to a Roman 
Holiday 


by KAY CANNON 


Photographs credited to E. Nash are from Bittner-Nash, Rome 


of the Eternal City (Regnery) 


1950—Holy Year—and thousands of 
pilgrims are Romeward-bound from all over 
the world. Many have already completed 
their journey, but those for whom it still lies 
in store are, perhaps, the most fortunate of 
all, for September and October are glorious 
months in Rome—sun-drenched and pleas- 
antly warm, but without the excessive heat 
of mid-summer. 

The majority of people now planning a 
visit to the Eternal City do so for the first 
time. Naturally they are anxious to reap the 
greatest possible benefit from every second of 
their limited vacation period; and since so 
large a measure of the success and enjoyment 
of such a trip depends on careful preparation, 
possibly a few suggestions will not come 
amiss. 

In the first place it is wise, though not 
learn a dozen or so simple 
an effort which reaps its 


essential, to 
Italian phrases 
own reward in warm appreciation. The sim- 
ple courtesy of wishing the signora who runs 
your hotel “buon giorno” will delight her, 
while if you refer to her excellent pasta as 





Portratut 
All other photographs are by the author 


deliziosa you may even find yourself with a 
second helping! Beware, however, of prewar 
phrase books (and the attitude they en- 
gender); these tend to begin with: “Waiter, 
remove this rancid 
“Rogue, the price is far too high; do not 


meat at once”, or 
think I can so easily be cheated!’’, to con- 
tinue in similar vein and end by exhorting 
some unspecified villain to “Speak in more 
civil terms, or I shall report the matter to 
the British Consul”. 

How disastrous to start a journey con- 
vinced in advance of the dishonest intentions 
of every ‘foreigner’, for suspicion inevitably 
breeds ill-will and contempt. As for the 
‘iniquitous’ hotel-keepers of Italy—give me 
a few of them in Canada if the owner of a 
certain delightful pensione near Florence is a 
typical example; for without him I should 
not, in 1949, have reached Rome at all. A 
friend and I were about to continue on from 
his villa by car when ‘devaluation’ des- 
cended upon us and the banks discontinued 
cashing sterling travellers’ cheques “for an 
indefinite period’. We were minus both 


Top, right:—Facing St. Peter’s elaborate facade (by Maderna) is a large piazza into which 300,000 

people can crowd during special religious ceremonies, such as the opening of the Holy Door; at 

each side are the great curved colonnades (two double rows of 88 pilasters and 284 travertine 

columns) built by Bernini from 1656-67. Of the two handsome fountains in the piazza, one (here 
seen) was designed by Maderna (1613) and the other is a later copy. 


67 








money and petrol and appeared to face the 
necessity of remaining there until conver- 
which time we 
home. 


tability was renewed, by 
would have to 
Whereupon, our landlord, who had never 


probably return 
seen us before and might never do so again, 
insisted on pressing several thousand lire 
upon us, declaring, “Of course you go to 
Rome—today; you pay me on the way back 
if banks permit; if no, you pay me some other 
year’. (We searched our prewar phrase 
books in vain for an adequate reply.) 

In the second place, and this is essential, 
read every good book about Rome you can 
lay your hands on*. It is preferable to start 
with those that are well illustrated, as a 
strong preliminary visual impression creates 
a useful mental ‘sponge’ into which des- 
criptive text may later be absorbed with far 
greater ease. Avoid, at all costs, the error of 


*There is certainly no shortage of material, for dozens of 
books on Rome have, during the past few months, been added 
to the hundreds previously published. The prewar Baedeker, 
with its excellent maps, is still valuable; and there is a new 
(1949) de-luxe English edition of the Guide Bleu (Nagel) which 
is highly recommended. 
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postponing your reading until you return 
home; how often one hears the lament: “Oh 
dear, I do wish I'd known that before seeing 
such-and-such a _ building; it would have 
meant so much more to me’, or: “If only 
we'd realized Michelangelo’s ‘Moses’ was in 
S. Pietro in Vincoli we'd certainly have gone 
inside that afternoon we walked past it”. 

Experienced travellers all agree that the 
joys of association and recognition add a 
thousandfold to those of mere sightseeing. 
One might not look twice at what appears to 
be merely one more of Rome’s many vast 
palaces. But what a smug sense of satisfac- 
tion accompanies the immediate realization 
that this massive and harmonious fifteenth- 
century building, now serving as a museum, 
is the Palazzo Venezia, used for two cen- 
turies as the Venetian Embassy to the Popes 
and subsequently as the Austrian Embassy, 
until taken over during the Fascist régime 
as Mussolini’s headquarters, from the cen- 
tral balcony of which he so dramatically 
harangued the multitudes in the piazza 
below. 

So far as historical background is con- 
cerned, while hesitating to insist that pros- 
pective pilgrims make a detailed study of all 
four volumes of Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, we would at least stress the 
wisdom of reviewing briefly the general 
outline of Rome’s turbulent history! It is 
helpful, for example, to be able to relate 
monuments, ruins and buildings to the 
various periods (Monarchical, Republican, 
Imperial, etc.) that have succeeded each 
other across the centuries since Romulus 
founded the city in 753 B.C. 

It is also vastly interesting and rewarding 
to know something of the principal architec- 
tural periods and characteristics: to be able 
to recognize, for example, a Corinthian 
column, a Romanesque campanile, a Baroque 
facade; for so much pleasure is derivable 


S. Maria Maggiore, one of Rome's seven pil- 
grimage churches. Founded in the fourth cen- 
tury, it was rebuilt in the fifth, enlarged in the 
twelfth and provided with its present facade in 
the eighteenth century. Its fourteenth-century 
campanile is the last and highest of the city’s 
Romanesque bell-towers. At the left stands an 
ancient column removed from the Basilica of 
Constantine and surmounted by a bronze statue 


of the Virgin and Child. pe 





























Rising on the slope of the Pincian Hill, Santissima Trinita dei Monti occupies the most prominent location of all 
Rome’s churches. Erected by Charles VIII of France in 1495, and devastated during the French Revolution and 
occupation, it was restored by Louis XVIII of France in 1816. The monumental stairway (Spanish Steps), descend- 
ing from the church to the Piazza di Spagna, was built by Alessandro Specchi and Francesco de Sancti. in 
1721-25. At the foot of the stairs flower-sellers provide a fine show; but no longer do artists’ models display their 
charms here as formerly. Just beyond the picture, to the right, is the Keats-Shelley Memorial House, where Keats 
died in 1821. It now contains a library and small museum with souvenirs of both poets, and is maintained as a 


permanent memorial by British and American funds. 
E. Nash 




















































S. Maria in Cosmedin, an eighth-century church restored 
at the end of the nineteenth century, has, with its antique 
columns, ancient inlaid floors and marble furnishings, 
one of the most attractive church interiors in Rome. Its 
twelfth-century campanile is of the square, red brick 
variety with tiers of closed and open arches developed 
by the Cosmati family. On the right, in the Forum Boar- 
jum (an ancient cattle market), stands the Round 


Temple, erroneously called the Temple of Vesta; with its 
nineteen surrounding Corinthian marble columns, this 


dates from the early period of the Roman Empire. 
E. Nash 
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from an ability to clothe with significance, 
to classify (albeit in a very general way), to 
relate or compare the various features of 
what might otherwise be dismissed some- 
what wearily as yet another miscellaneous 
building. The problem of recognition is 
greatly simplified once we realize that most 
of Rome’s extant older buildings belong te 
two main periods: that of the first three 
centuries of the Empire (from 27 B.C. 
onwards); and that of the Renaissance and 
Counter-Reformation (the “Golden Age” of 
such giants as Michelangelo, Bramante, 
Bernini and Borromini) which flourished in 
the second half of the fifteenth century, 
branched out in the sixteenth, and continued 
bearing fruit into the eighteenth. 

And so we come to the final and most im- 
portant object of preliminary reading and 
planning; namely, selection. In over twenty- 
seven hundred years of history Rome has, 
despite fires, earthquakes and the destruc- 
tive powers of Time and Man, accumulated a 
phenomenal number of buildings, many of 
them quite overpowering in their massive- 
ness and grandeur. How easy, therefore, to 
become panic-stricken at the mere idea of 
seeing so much in so short a time, and to 
spend every available hour of daylight 
rushing up one street and down the next, 
dashing by taxi from ruin to ruin, trailing 
after loquacious guides through countless 
art galleries and museums-—acquiring sorer 
feet, hotter bodies and 
momentarily. And what is the reward for all 
this labour ? Hazy recollections of confused 
impressions of hundreds and hundreds of 


shorter tempers 


buildings, pictures and statues, like so many 
faces seen in a dream—remote, expression- 
less and phantom-like. 

If you would enjoy your holiday (and 


surely that’s what holidays are for), beware 


Left:—The present Pantheon (the best pre- 
served building of ancient Rome), though 
bearing the name of Marcus Agrippa and the 
date 27 B.C. on its architrave, was actually 
erected by Hadrian in A.D. 120-125 after the 
previous building had burned down twice. It 
was subsequently restored and in 609 was con- 
verted into a church, Pope Boniface IV dedicat- 
ing it to S. Maria ad Martyres and having 
twenty-eight wagon-loads of the bones of 
martyrs from the Catacombs buried there. The 
square in front is adorned by a large fountain 
erected in 1575; the obelisk placed upon this in 
1711 was found among the ruins of the neigh- 
bouring Temple of Isis. 





























The western section of the Forum Romanum, centre of life in ancient Rome from Republican times onward, serving 
as market, place of worship, court of justice and public promenade. Little of its former splendour remains, but 
excavations and restorations during the past century have brought to light many objects of historic interest. The 
three Corinthian columns of Parian marble are the remains of the Temple of Castor and Pollux; originally founded 
by the Romans in 484 B.C., it was dedicated to the Dioscuri in gratitude for their help against the Latins in the 
Battle of Lake Regillus, 496 B.C. In the background is the ancient Tabularium, surmounted by a sixteenth-century 
campanile, and in front of this are seen the rectangular remnants of the Basilica Julia, a court building erected 
by Caesar 54-44 B.C. At the right is part of the Victor Emmanuel II Monument. ss wid 
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At the northeast side of the 
Forum Romanum (left) is 
the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, erected by 
Antoninus Pius in honour 
of his wife in A.D. 141. The 
remarkable preservation of 
the cella and portico is 
owing to the fact that in the 
twelfth century the temple 
was incorporated into the 
church of San Lorenzo in 
Miranda; its baroque 
facade dates from 1602. 
In the centre background 
is the small Temple of 
Vesta where the Vestal 
Virgins kept the sacred 
fire of the hearth burning, 
and beyond is the Colos- 





above all of aimless rushing. Defer to the 


languor of the atmosphere and the wisdom 
of that ancient Latin exhortation, festina 
lente (make haste slowly). In other words, 
prepare at home for leisure in Rome, never 
neglecting the twin processes of (a) selecting 
those things you wish to see most, and (b) 
planning the schedule into which they can 
most conveniently be fitted. 

What things to see ? That, of course, is a 
choice to be made by the individual accord- 
ing to his particular interests and inclinations 

and there is plenty to tempt him. Pictures 
and sculpture, buildings and ruins: early 
Christian remains (notably the Catacombs) 
and Etruscan art treasures, Greek statues 
and Egyptian the 
Republic, arches of the Empire, Renais- 


obelisks, temples of 


sance palaces and modern apartment blocks 



























seum. 


all these and many more rival attractions 
compete for attention. Most of us will 
probably combine visits to certain well- 
known churches and other buildings with a 
more particular study of the works of 
favourite artists and architects. But what- 
ever our predilections, let us resolutely prune 
our agenda to manageable proportions, 
remembering the advantages of visiting and 
revisiting those places with which we would 
become particularly familiar as opposed to 
the disadvantages of crowding our minds 
and clouding our memories with innumer- 
able items on an indiscriminately compiled 
list. 

Now, having read, selected, journeyed and 
arrived (at least in imagination!), how shall 
we plan our time ? This again is a matter of 
personal preference; but there are certain 
limiting factors. Churches, museums and 
art galleries display a frustrating tendency to 
close for the afternoon just as one reaches 
their portals. It is advisable, therefore, to 
spend the mornings on ‘interiors’, the after- 
noons on ‘exteriors’, and the evenings—as 
one’s mood dictates. 

In nine cases out of ten, the morning 
excursions will probably begin with a visit to 
Vatican City. So much has been written 
about St. Peter’s, the world’s largest cathe- 


Time, fire, earthquake, siege and the purloining 
of its stone by popes and emperors to build 
churches and palaces have robbed the Colos- 
seum of its splendour, but it is still an imposing 
ruin with a circumference of nearly a third of a 
mile. Through 76 of its 80 entrances, 85,000 
spectators could crowd to enjoy some of the 
bloodiest entertainment in history. It is recorded 
that Trajan celebrated one of his victories with 
games lasting 123 days, during which 10,000 
animals were killed and an equal number of 
gladiators fought, most of them to the death. 





The shell of the Colosseum 
is approached along the 
broad Via dei Fori Im- 
periali, constructed as 
part of Mussolini's cam- 
paign for opening up piaz- 
zas and driving wide 
scenic roads through areas 
of special historic interest 4 
in order to give an un- 
impeded view of them. 
Less modern than the high- 
way in appearance is the 
hearse in the foreground, 
drawn by black-plumed 
horses and covered with 
flowers; such hearses, 
usually followed by a pro- 
cession of mourners on 
foot, are a common sight 
in Rome. 





that there is little to be added here, 
reminder that this 


originally founded by Emperor Constantine 


dral, 
beyond the basilica, 
early in the fourth century, was rebuilt and 
subsequently dedicated in its present form 
in 1626 after the treasures of over two-score 
Popes and the talents of many of the greatest 
Renaissance artists had been lavished upon 
it for nearly two centuries. 

Of the seven great pilgrimage churches, 
you will probably wish to visit at least three 
which has 


**Mother 


; it is the Pope’s seat 


others. S. Giovanni in Laterano, 
its own Holy Door, is known as the 
and head of all churches” 
as Bishop of Rome, and its canons rank prior 
to those at St. Peter’s. Originally built in the 
fourth century as the first public Christian 
church, S. Giovanni was re-erected in the 
tenth century, and is now seen in its seven- 
with an immense 


teenth-century form 


baroque facade. Amongst its many treasures 
the original mosaic preserved in the apse is 
outstanding. 

S. Maria Maggiore, which also has a Holy 
Door, is said to have been founded in A.D. 
352 at the instigation of the Virgin, who 
indicated its site by precipitating there a 
miraculous local snowfall in the month of 
Many this the 


beautiful and harmonious of all the basilicas: 


August. consider most 


Between the Forum and the Colosseum stands 
the Arch of Constantine, one of the best pre- 
served, though not the most artistic, of Rome’s 
triumphal arches. It was erected in A.D. 315 to 
commemorate the victory of Constantine (the 
first emperor to accept and fight for Christian- 
ity) over Maxentius, following which he granted 
freedom of worship to the Christians. The lower 
sculptured panels, depicting the deeds of 
Constantine, are mediocre, but those above, 
appropriated by him from the Arch of Trajan, 
are of excellent craftsmanship. 
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its interior is crowded with treasures that 
will repay detailed examination, the magni- 
ficent Renaissance ceiling being gilded with 
the first gold brought from South America to 
Spain by Christopher Columbus. 

San fuori le Mura (outside the 
second in size only to St. 


Paolo 
walls), Peter's, is 
more modern than the other basilicas, having 
been rebuilt after the destructive fire of 1823. 
Its early thirteenth-century cloisters, which 
escaped destruction, are among the finest in 
Rome. 

From the remaining three to four hundred 
churches, each visitor must make his own 
selection—possibly including the Gest, that 
early baroque gem, designed by Vignola for 
wherein lie the remains of 
. Ignazio, named after 


the Jesuits, 
Ignatius Loyola; or S 
Loyola, with its nctentehinns ceiling (a master- 
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piece of perspective fresco painting) depict- 
ing his entrance into heaven; or Santa Croce 
in Gerusalemme, with its Romanesque cam- 
panile and relics of the Holy Cross, the Nails 
therefrom and the Crown of Thorns; or S. 
Clemente, an ancient double-tiered church; 
or S. Cecilia in Trastevere—but one could 
continue indefinitely. 

And so it is with the galleries and mu- 
seums. Amongst the former you may choose 
from the Palazzo Colonna, the Palazzo 
Doria, the Corsini Palace (while there, do 
not fail to cross the road and visit the Far- 
nesina, which contains some exquisite dec- 
orative work by Raphael and contemporary 
artists), the Galleria Nazionale d’Arte 
Moderna, and others. As for the museums, 
you may select from the Capitoline, the 
National, the Palazzo Venezia, the Lateran, 
the Villa Giulia and many more. But the 
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first, though not only, visit on every list 
should undoubtedly be to the Vatican 
Museum. Before, however, exploring its 
seemingly endless miles of gleaming marble 
galleries containing priceless art treasures 
and relics of every age, and while still 
physically fresh and fully receptive to mental 
stimuli, start with the famous Sistine Chapel 

to which neither words nor reproductions 
can possibly do justice. The sheer exultation 
aroused in one by Michelangelo’s gigantic, 
inspired ceiling and altar paintings is an 
experience never to be forgotten. Later the 
Stanze of Raphael and the Appartamento 
Borgia can be examined, and then, prefer- 
ably the next day, the library and galleries. 

At some time during succeeding mornings, 
be sure to visit the Galleria Borghese. Here 
you may enjoy a large and invaluable col- 
lection of old masters in the congenial 








S. Maria in Trastevere (across the Tiber) is one of the oldest churches in the city and was probably the first in 
Rome dedicated to the Virgin. On its site an oil spring was said to have gushed up on the day of Christ's birth, 
giving the church its earliest name, Fons Olei. Believed to have been founded in the third century, it was com- 
pletely reconstructed in 1139 in the form of a basilica by Pope Innocent II, a member of a Trasteverine family; 
the vestibule was added in 1702. The twelfth-century mosaics in the centre of the facade and in the interior 
(some of which were not completed until the fourteenth century) are among the most outstanding examples of 

Romanesque art in Italy. E. Nash 


atmosphere of a superb early-seventeenth- travelling anti-clockwise. En route you will 
century villa—thereby savouring some of the — see the Porta del Popolo, the Villa Borghese, 
richest, most delightful, leisurely and _ the National Gallery of Modern Art, Central 
rewarding hours it is possible to imagine. Station, S. Maria Maggiore, S. Pietro in 

Now for the afternoons. Before settling Vincoli, the Colosseum, the Palatine, the 
down to more detailed sightseeing it is Theatre of Marcellus, Isola Tiberina, St. 
useful and pleasant to get one’s general Peter’s, the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, and 
bearings by one or two tours of the city— many other famous places. The fare is 
either ‘conducted’ (by bus) or otherwise. If approximately three cents! It is also wise, 
an independent excursion is preferred, I while in Rome, to make a few expeditions by 
suggest that you treat yourself to a com- bus through the surrounding Campagna— 
plete round-trip on that species of Roman possibly to the new agricultural city of 
street-car labelled “‘Circolare Destra (C.D.)” Latina, to Hadrian’s Villa and the Villa 

or “Circolare Sinistra (C.S.)” if you prefer d’Este at Tivoli, to Frascati, or, alter- 


Left:—The house opposite the Church of S. Cecilia in Trastevere is one of the few mediaeval buildings which 
have remained intact in Rome. It has been used as a dwelling without substantial changes for about 700 years, 
Trastevere is a very old section of southern Rome lying west of the Tiber; its inhabitants, many of whom are 
extremely poor, pride themselves on being direct descendants of the ancient Romans. Most of the streets here 


are narrow, crowded and bedecked with laundry, forming a striking contrast with Mussolini's modern roads. 
E. Nash 











Above:—The Old (eighteenth-century) Protestant Cemetery, wherein are the graves of Keats and 
his friend, Joseph Severn, the former being identified by the epitaph composed by the poet for 
himself: ‘Here lies one whose name was writ in water”. In the background is the Porta San Paolo, 

and to the right the 125-foot Pyramid of Cestius erected in 12 B.C. E. Nash 


The Appian Way, con- 
structed by Appius 
Claudius Caecus in 312 
B.C., led from Rome to 
Capua and was later 
extended to Brindisi. 
While large sections of 
the road still form the 
main traffic artery 
through southern Italy, 
the portion just outside 
Rome past the Cata- 
combs still has its ori- 
ginal paving and, 
bordered by tombs and 
cypresses, provides one 
of the most romantic 
views imaginable of the 


Campagna. 
E. Nash 
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Travellers approaching the Eternal City from the north cross the Tiber outside the city by way 


of the Milvian Bridge (Ponte Milvio), a very old structure rebuilt in stone in 109 B.C. The three 
middle arches of the original bridge are still standing. It was here that Constantine the Great 
defeated his rival, Maxentius, who drowned nearby. E. Nash 


natively, to ancient Ostia Scave or Ostia 
Mare, a fashionable summer resort on the 
blue Tyrrhenian Sea. 

For local tours your own two feet will 
usually provide the most satisfactory means 
of transport, for the city’s central area is 
fairly compact, and objects of special interest 
are in many cases conveniently grouped 
together. Consider, for example, the Colos- 
seum, the Arch of Constantine, the Forum, 
the Capitoline and the palaces of the 
emperors on the Palatine Hill—all within 
two or three minutes’ walking distance of 
each other. 

Your first visit to the Forum may well 


prove disappointing, for little of its former 





splendour remains. But as you summon up 
the ghost of Cicero, swaying the Plebs from 
the Rostra with his magnificent oratory—or 
that of Caesar, stalking in triumph down the 
Sacred Way after his fourth victory in 
battle—may your reveries not be rudely 
shattered, as ours were, by the unmistakable 
voice of Manchester calling to its mate: 
“Well, don’t stop there gawpin’ all day, 
Fred; we've bomb-damage worse’n what 
that is back ‘ome’’. As a matter of fact, there 
is far more of interest now to be identified 
and examined in detail than there was a 
century ago, for recent excavations have 
brought to light a number of buried trea- 
sures, including, in 1899, the black slab with 
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The beautifully designed Piazza del Campidoglio on the Capitoline (smallest but most famous of Rome’s Seven 
Hills) was the stronghold and religious centre of the ancient city. The old buildings, however, have been replaced 
by three fine Renaissance structures designed by Michelangelo; of these the Museo Capitolino is shown at the 
left and the Palazzo Senatorio (City Hall) at the right. In the centre of the square is a remarkable bronze statue 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius—Rome’s only equestrian statue to survive the Middle Ages, probably owing to 


the fact that it was believed to represent the first Christian emperor, Constantine. 
E. Nash 


Dazzling as snow in the 
sunlight is the elaborate 
botticino classico mar- 
ble Victor Emmanuel II 
Monument, which faces 
the Piazza Venezia and 
rises on the Capitoline 
Hill. Built (from 1885- 
1911) to symbolize the 
unification of Italy fol- 
lowing the ‘Liberation’ 
of 1870, it is surmounted 
by a colonnaded 
arcade, before which 
stands a bronze eques- 
trian statue of the vic- 
torious king. Below this 
is a frieze of sculptured 
figures, with a statue of 
Rome, Mother of all the 
cities of Italy, in the 
centre looking down 
upon the tomb of Italy’s 
Unknown Soldier (Milite 
Ignoto). 
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On the Pincian Hill stands the Villa Medici, its fagade profusely decorated with ancient bas-reliefs. Villas have 
provided a favourite form of housing since early Roman times, but not many of the older ones remain. This 
striking example was built in the mid-sixteenth century by Annibale Lippi; in 1605 it was bought by Cardinal 
Allessandro de’ Medici, later Pope Leo XI; and here Galileo was held after being banished as punishment for 
publically discussing his ‘heretical’ doctrines. In 1803 Napoleon made it the seat of the French Academy, which 


it remains today. The garden, one of the finest in Rome, provides beautiful views towards St. Peter’s. 
E. Nash 


The Piazza Venezia, as 
seen from the Victor 
EmmanuelII Monument. 
On the left is the Pa- 
lazzo Venezia, commis- 
sioned by Cardinal 
Pietro Barbo about 1450 
and partly built with 
stones from the Colos- 
seum. The palace was 
used as a Papal resi- 
dence until presented 
to the Republic of Ven- 
ice in 1564; and when 
Venice was annexed by 
Austria in 1797 it be- 
came the seat of the 
Austrian Embassy. In 
1916 the Italian Govern- 
ment took possession of 
the building, and dur- 
ing the Facist era it 
served as a residence 
for Mussolini, who often 
spoke from its balcony. 
E. Nash 
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The Villa Borghese, founded by Cardinal Scipio Bor- 
ghese early in the seventeenth century, was purchased 
from his descendants by the Italian Government in 1902, 
when the grounds were thrown open as a public park. 
Shown above is the Galleria, which contains a magnifi- 
cent collection of pictures, including Titian’s ‘Sacred 
and Profane Love”. Its gardens, designed in the baroque 
and neo-classical manner with trees, statues, fountains 
and ornamental waters, provide a favourite family picnic 
site. The lovely Giardino del Lago is laid out around an 
artificial lake (below) containing a small island on 
which stands a temple dedicated to Aesculapius. 





an Etruscan inscription covering the tomb 
of King Romulus, previously thought to be a 
legendary figure. 

Though the Forum may prove disappoint- 
ing, the Colosseum will probably exceed 
expectation; despite the fact that almost 
two-thirds of its total bulk was pillaged to 
provide building material for mediaevel and 
later churches and palaces, it remains a vast 
and powerfully impressive structure, a 
fitting symbol of the might of Imperial 
Rome. Originally known as the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, it built (from A.D. 
72-80) on the site of Nero’s private reservoir 
by thousands of Jewish and Christian slaves. 
The arena, although occasionally flooded for 


was 


naval combats, was principally used for 
mortal battles between men or beasts or 
both. Eighty-five thousand persons could 
crowd into its seats to cheer the spectacle of 
hundreds of Christians and criminals being 
torn limb from limb until death put a 
merciful end to their agonies. As _ public 
taste grew steadily more depraved, increas- 
ingly revolting ‘entertainment’ was provided, 
till finally the influence of Christianity and 
the fortitude of its fruit, 
resulting in A.D. 403 in the enforcement of a 
decree putting an end to gladiatorial con- 


martyrs bore 


tests. After serving as a fortress and a 
quarry the Colosseum fell into disuse; in 
the eighteen century, however, it was con- 
secrated by Pope Benedict AIV as a 
Christian church. 

While passing from one section of Rome to 
another, the visitor will doubtless admire (in 
addition to the various fine palaces and 
villas, with their luxuriant gardens) the 
many piazzas he crosses, for they give a 
sense of spaciousness in a crowded city, and 
open up fascinating vistas which would 
otherwise be obscured. By all means include 
in your wanderings the Piazza Navona with 
its three gigantic fountains. (Was there ever 
another city blessed with so many fountains, 
many of great antiquity and admirable 
design; in every piazza, every court-yard, 
every nook and cranny one sees, hears and 
rejoices in their cooling spray.) Built on the 
site of the former Stadium of Domitian, this 





is a particularly lively square, always over- 
filled, the 
‘Shepherds’ Fair” is in progress, with stalls 


run by children, and when 
displaying an incredible variety of mer- 
chandise. Two of the fountains, the Fontana 
del Moro and the Fontana dei Fiumi, were 
designed by Bernini, the former (the elabor- 
ate ‘Fountain of the Rivers’) being sup- 
by four gigantic human figures 
representing the Danube, della 
Plata and Nile; you will note that the last- 


named shields his face protestingly with one 


ported 
Ganges, 


hand—to shut out from sight the facade 
(designed by Bernini’s rival, Borromini) of 
Sant” Agnese Church opposite! This same 
church is responsible, each January 21st, for 
a scene rivalling that beheld by Noah, as 
cats, dogs, mules, pigs, horses, hens, birds in 
rages and beasts of every kind are led, 
carried or pushed in procession before it to 
receive a priestly benediction. 

Suddenly we realize that the sky is less 
brilliantly blue; evening approaches—and 
with it a pleasant sense of weariness and 


PRELUDE TO A ROMAN HOLIDAY 


thirst. Let us now choose some nearby 
pavement café, and, sinking gratefully into 
its wicker chairs, make plans for the hours 
ahead, meanwhile watching the world go by 
and sipping a cooling apéritif—or, if 'ess 
alcoholically inclined, a glass of delicious 
fresh lemonade or iced coffee. What are we 
going to do? Rome boasts no night clubs 
of the New York variety, but elaborate meals 
and floor-shows can be enjoyed at several of 
her charming casinos. Or shall we partake 
the the 
tourists) of a leisurely, less expensive, but 


(with local citizens, rather than 
nevertheless excellent, dinner at one of her 
half-dozen first-class trattoric? Later, having 
wined and dined until filled with a sense of 
infinite well-being, we might stroll through 
the streets and piazzas (how different they 
look at !) the 


colossal, craggy remains of the Baths of 


night-time!) until we reach 
Caracalla, where, if lucky enough to come in 
season, we can settle down for a rare treat 


a full evening of grand opera, sung by some 


Of the same period as the Victor Emmanuel II Monument is the Palace of Justice, a vast building 
in the Italian Liberal style situated on the west bank of the Tiber in Rome’s modern Prati Quarter. 
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of Italy’s finest voices under a star-studded 
sky. There, carried away by the music and 
the magic of moonlit ruins, we may drift to 
to the days when three or four 
beautiful 


the past 


thousand elegant youths and 
women thronged these precincts, reading the 
news, exchanging the latest scandal, bathing 
in cold, tepid, warm or hot water according 
to choice, working up an appetite by sports 
concerts or 


or gymnastics, listening to 





literary entertainments, partaking of enor- 
mous meals prepared and served by mul- 
titudes of servants and slaves, or indulging in 
orgies which became ever more depraved as 
the Empire 
disintegration . 


moved irrevocably towards 


But the gentle voice of a nun, holding a 
small war-orphan by the hand and begging a 
few lire, recalls us to the present, and here we 


still are—sitting at our pavement café 


The Galleria Nazionale d’Arte 
Moderna, as seen from the 
steps leading down from the 
Borghese gardens. This ornate 
one-story structure of snow- 
white marble was built during 
World War I to house the best 
of Italy’s modern (latter half 
of the nineteenth century on- 
wards) art treasures; the col- 
lection is displayed to great 
advantage in its many spac- 
ious and well-lit galleries. 








Far left:—For hundreds of years Romans 
have rejoiced in military parades—the 
rival attractions of which obviously still 
suffice to outweigh those of a mere 
pavement café! 


Left:—After lunch—siesta time; shutters 
are closed and traffic dwindles to a mini- 
mum; but the Roman police; in their 
impeccable white uniforms, continue to 
direct proceedings with gestures worthy, 
in grace and energy, of the conductor of a 
full symphony orchestra. 


Right:—One of Rome’s lengthy modern 
street-cars about to pass through the 
Porta S. Giovanni, which is flanked by the 
ancient Aurelian Walls that once marked 
the city’s boundary. 


sipping our drinks, while around us the 
ghosts of ancient Romans recede before the 
more voluble citizens of today; and so they 
should, for we are sometimes prone to forget 
that this great urban storehouse of antiqui- 
ties is also a vigorous modern community 

one which has grown from less than two 
thousand acres in 1870 to nearly thirty 
thousand in 1950. Huge new apartment 
blocks, shops, offices and government build- 


The University of Rome was . 
originally founded by Pope : 
Boniface VIII in 1303. The £4. 
present institution, opened in - 
1934, gathered many of the ee 
scattered faculties together aes 
onto the largest university ; 
campus of Europe. Giovanni 


Micheluzzi, one of several ae 
architects who collaborated ees 
in the project, designed the i 
Mineralogical Institute shown a 


at the right. 
E. Nash 





ings (conceived on a massive scale and 


executed with marble splendour in keeping 
with Rome’s gargantuan architectural tradi- 
tions) constantly attest to this fact, anchor- 
ing us firmly to the present—while provid- 
ing, in addition, conclusive evidence both of 
patriotic pride in a splendid heritage, and of 
vitality and aspirations that augur most 
hopefully for the future of this ancient—this 
modern—this Eternal City. 
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Above:—Canada divided into 
eleven regions which integrate 
the human and physical factors. 
The regions are delineated on the 
basis of community of interests 
and similarity of conditions af- 
fecting the development of par- 
ticular areas. There are no sharp 
boundaries between the regions 
which merge into one another. 
This map is the foundation of the 
filmstrip “The Geographical 
Regions of Canada”. 


Left:—The opening frames of the 
filmstrip show the familiar polli- 
tical and relief maps of Canada. 
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Eleven Regions of Canada 


by GEOFFREY HEWELCKE 


L.;: SPRING Canada’s National 
Film Board released a filmstrip titled ‘“The 
Geographical Regions of Canada.” 

The maps and photographs of this strip, 
which will be projected to audiences both in 
Canada and abroad, are a modern approach 
to the presentation of geography in a man- 
ner that will be strikingly new to many 
Canadians. For the maps transgress pro- 
vincial boundaries. They do not emphasise 
the mountains, highlands and lowlands of 
the familiar relief maps. Instead they con- 
cern themselves with the community of in- 
terests of the people resulting from the phys- 
ical features of Canada which affect them. 

These areas of common interest can be 
mapped. They form the eleven “regions” 
described in the title of the filmstrip, and 
are shown both in outline and through pho- 
tographs illustrating their economic devel- 
opment and the geographical factors which 
give them their unity. 

The filmstrip is the result of considerable 
research on the part of the Geographical 
Branch of the federal Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys. This department has 
sponsored the making of the strip to give 
audiences an understanding of the land and 
the people that are Canada. 

Filmstrips in themselves are a very modern 
method of conveying information. The pic- 
tures and maps are printed on 35 mm. film 
which is projected on a screen to the spoken 
accompaniment of a commentary which has 
been carefully integrated with the projected 
visuals. In this instance the total effect of 
filmstrip plus commentary will be to show 
how these eleven regions of Canada have 
developed out of the geological and political 
regions which flash into the minds of most 


The filmstrip is planned by officials of the 
Geographical Branch and the National Film 
Board. Left and right, N. L. Nicholson and Dr. 
J. W. Watson of the Geographical Branch; 
centre, Dorothy MacPherson and Lionel Reid 
of the National Film Board. 


N.F.B. Photographs 


Canadians when they consider the regional 
interests of their country. 

The idea for the strip arose out of the 
the 
geography of Canada, which takes cogniz- 


demand for authentic information on 


ance of human relations as well as of phys- 
ical and political geography. Some geogra- 
phers tend to stress the purely human and 
economic interests of the countries under 
study when making maps, whereas, in this 
country the main emphasis, in the past, has 
been on showing the topographical features 
and political boundaries of lands. The mod- 
ern Canadian approach to the problem is to 
take the middle path and integrate the 
human and physical factors into patterns of 
relationship which can be shown as regions 
of common interest. 

The geographers of the federal govern- 
ment are the first to admit that it is impos- 
sible to achieve unanimity on the exact 
boundaries of the regions. This project, un- 
der the supervision of Mr. N. L. Nicholson, 
represents a fair agreement by geographers 
who are now or who have in the past few 


years been employed by the Government of 
Canada. These range from Dr. Trevor Lloyd, 
now chairman of the Department of Geog- 









































Working on a basic map of the regions in the 
Geographical Branch. 


raphy at Dartmouth College, New Hamp- 
shire, and Dr. J. Lewis Robinson, Professor 
of Geography at the University of British 
Columbia, to the present staff members of 


Dr. J. 
Wreford Watson, and many student geog- 


the branch, under their director, 


raphers in Canadian universities. 

The eleven geographical regions delineated 
are arranged in four tiers, like the cross sec- 
tion of a very irregular layer-cake. The top 
layer of the cake represents the Arctic re- 
gion. The lowest shows the most densely 
populated part of Canada, immediately 
north of the United States border. The in- 
termediate layers show land and people in 
transition zones. These are the pioneer 
fringes of Canada, the layer immediately 
north of the most densely populated part of 
Canada being in a much more advanced 
stage of development than the layer imme- 
diately south of the Arctic region. 

Having decided upon the regions the geog- 
raphers turned to making the basic maps. 
These were produced in the cartographical 
section of the branch under the supervision 
of Dr. R. T. Gajda, and were drawn by 
Rolande Trevor. Finally they were turned 
over .o Lionel Reid of the National Film 
Board’s filmstrip unit. 

He in turn conferred with Mr. Nicholson 
and it was decided to make the filmstrip in 
colour. This made it possible to use coloured 
maps and to carry the colour of each area 
discussed under the photographs illustrating 
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A map showing the areas in colour is prepared 
at the filmstrip unit. 


its features by means of a panel of the same 
tint on which a descriptive title appears. In 
short the photographs are keyed by colour 
of title background to the maps. 

Even the black and white photographs 
used after each regional map have an un- 
usual warmth that is quite distinctive when 
printed by the colour process. The strip, in- 
cidentally, marks a new departure by the 
National Film Board in the use of colour 
film for black and white subjects, and in 
the use of coloured backgrounds for titles. 

The maps were turned over to Joe Licastro 
and Marion Payton, National Film Board 
artists, for colouring and lettering in keep- 
ing with modern visual techniques. The 
method of colouring, incidentally, is designed 
to show that the regions have no fixed or 
definite boundaries, but that they merge 
gradually into each other. 

The next problem was to find suitable pic- 
tures to illustrate the regions mapped in 
order to show the core of each region, the 
aspects of the cultural landscape of each re- 
gion, and the main human activities within 
it. For this purpose Kay Morley of the Geo- 
graphical Branch searched not only the still 
photograph files of the National Film Board 
—where some 86,000 pictures are indexed— 
but the files of various other organizations 
and of business firms. The co-operation of 
such firms as the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Bowater’s Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited, Caterpillar Tractor Company, Ca- 





Searching the picture library for suitable The completed, approved, filmstrip is “shot” 
regional illustrations. in colour on 35 mm. film. 


Photographs and maps are combined on the ‘‘story board” and given a final check preparatory 
to the writing of commentary. 
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nadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Canada Steamship Lines in 
this connection was most encouraging. 

Captions for the photographs and a com- 
mentary which can be read at the time of 
projection, if desired, were written by Miss 
Pat Page of the filmstrip unit. Then when 
titles, maps, pictures and captions were all 
prepared and arranged in sequence to pre- 
sent a logical story they went to the colour 
laboratory where A. E. Shearer photo- 
graphed them on 35 mm. colour film. From 
the master film other prints were made as 
required for institutions and organizations 
in Canada or by the trade and diplomatic 
representatives of this country in foreign 
lands.* The filmstrip will be a particularly 
valuable tool in the hands of those who have 
to explain that Canada is not merely a land 
of snow and ice and trappers. 

There are two parts to the filmstrip. The 
first covers the lowest tier of regions—the 
most densely populated parts of Canada. It 
starts with the Gulf Region which comprises 
the lands and peoples around the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. This includes the old Maritime 
Provinces and the Island of Newfoundland 
as well as parts of Quebec, and the common 
denominator to all this region is its ready 
access to tidewater. The people here are dis- 
tributed around the sea coast and along the 
fertile river valleys. 

The strip then moves on to what is termed 
the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Lowlands 
Region within whose area three-quarters of 
Canada’s people live. This is Canada’s chief 
industrial region, containing the country’s 
most populous cities, although the lowlands 
are also rich farming areas. The common 
link here is the cheap water power and trans- 
portation provided by the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River System. 

The Prairie Region extends from the plains 
of southern Manitoba to the foothills of the 
Rockies and is given geographical unity by 
climate and soil, and the types of farming 
which these make possible. 

Southern British Columbia is treated as a 
separate region, covering the Pacific coast 
province to a point north of Vancouver and 


*The filmstrip is available at the ten regional offices of the 
National Film Board in Canada 





































































including the southern tip of Vancouver 
Island. Roughly it is the area south of the 
Fraser-Thompson valley. People here live 
mostly on the coast or in the river valleys. 

The second part of the strip covers the 


EASTERN 
PIONEER FRI 


begins with the Pacific Pioneer Fringe which P-) 
takes in the northern mainland of British > 


Columbia and its system of islands. Lumber- 


three upper tiers of Canada’s regions and 





ing and fishing are the main activities in 
this area which is still in a stage of transition. 
North of it, in turn, is the Yukon Region, 
now less populous than it was during the 
gold rush days of the turn of the century. 

The Prairie Pioneer Fringe and the Mack- 
enzie Lowlands are separate regions com- 
bined in the filmstrip because they are adjoin- 
ing and very similar. Both overlap the edge 
of the Canadian Shield on the east and are 
bounded by the Rockies on the west. The 
Prairie Pioneer Fringe, being the more south- 
erly of the two, has a slightly milder climate 
and therefore there is a greater emphasis on 
agriculture in this region. It includes the 
Peace River area which is the furthest north 
point of significant agricultural development 
in Canada. In contrast, mineral exploitation 
has received more attention in the Mack- 
enzie lowlands area. 

The Eastern Pioneer Fringe and the Laur- 
entian Forest Regions run approximately 
from Manitoba to continental Newfound- 





land (Labrador). They are covered with 
dense forests in the south which thin out in 
the north to “the land of little sticks” which 
becomes the Arctic tundra. They are rich in 
water power, timber and minerals and in- 
clude most of the Precambrian Shield. 

The Arctic Region consists of the main- 
land and islands north of the treeline, with 
their Eskimo population. 

In her commentary, Miss Page ends with 
the question: “Can you explain what geo- 
graphical regions are ?” 

Without question those who see the strip 





will know a great deal more about them 
than they do now. The fifty or more people 
who were consulted in connection with the 
strip, or who worked directly on its prepa- 
ration, certainly have learned a great deal. 


‘Frames” from the filmstrip illustrating the 
geographical regions. 
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Port Harrison. The radiosonde and R.C.M.P. stations are on the near side of the frozen river; the 
Hudson’s Bay Company buildings on the far side. 


Journey in Arctic Quebec 


Story and Photographs by Richard Harrington 





0. PLANE, a Norseman, packed _— 75 
— ] 


full of mail, parcels and people, rose above 
Moose Factory on the south coast of James 

Bay and headed north. As we streaked along so wes ns va 
exhaust fumes outlined in shadow on the ‘ , 
January snow were the only indication of Sag Port Harrison 





our speed. 

We spent our first night at Fort George 
and the next day we flew in clear cold 
weather over rough country seeing occasion- 
ally the steam of invisible waterfalls. A brief 
‘all at Richmond Gulf broke the last Jap of 
the journey. In the setting sun we flew low 
over the barren land and at dusk the Norse- 
man settled on the ice of the bay, to halt 
at the mouth of the Harrison River. With 
smiling faces a mixed crowd in frost-rimmed 
parkas streamed to greet us. For Port Harri- 
son, Quebec, on the east coast of Hudson 
Bay (58° N. latitude) is quite a community 
in the north, with twenty-two white resi- 
dents in addition to its native population. 

Hudson’s Bay Company buildings, the 
post office, the wireless and weather sta- 
tions, the dispensary, the unoccupied Ang- Dine 
lican mission and a few igloos stand on the i ee oe factory 
west side of the river. Opposite are the 2 8 River 
radiosonde and Royal Canadian Mounted % 7 tastmain 
Police stations, while about a mile off is the 
Baffin Trading Company’s post. 
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Left:—Old Mary Moon sits in her neat igloo at Port Har- 
rison scraping a bit of sealskin with an arc-shaped knife. Canadian Geographical Journal map 
Her pipe has a tin cover. 
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The plane brought the first mail in four 
months. Attention was divided between the 
newcomers and the long-awaited letters. But 
once the mail was read, and answered, talk 
ranged all across the Arctic—gossip of any- 
one in the north from Aklavik to Baffin 
Island. Invariably, the conversation swung 
back to the native—how good or how bad 
he is and what should be done to, for and 
about him. 

The dispensary next day was the scene 
of vaccinations, when Dr. Proctor of the 
National Health and Welfare Department, 
on a flying visit, gave inoculations against 
various contagious diseases. Overawed by 
nurses in starched white and flushed with 
the unaccustomed warmth of the building, 
shy natives stood stripped to the waist, re- 
vealing spotlessly clean long woollen under- 
wear. 

In contrast, the fur trading stores were 
places of enchantment but so icy cold that 
nailheads around the walls glistened with 
frost. Both trader and native wore parkas 
and mittens during business transactions. 
Even feet in sealskin moccasins grew chilled 
on the wooden floors. The igloos were much 


more comfortable. 
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The trading post is a 
place of delight to the 
natives of Port Harrison, 
as elsewhere. Bill Kerr 
(formerly of the R.C.- 
M.P.) values white fox 
pelts for the Baffin 
Trading Company. 


Several igloos close by, built early in the 
winter, were hardly recognizable beneath the 
drifts of successive snow storms. They varied 
greatly in size and arrangement, some hav- 
ing three or four “porches” or ante-rooms 
and two main living rooms. The first roof- 
less porch was usually only a circular wall 
about five feet high. Entrances to the inner 
igloo were half that height but the Eskimos 
slid through them with ease. 

The innermost igloo of a permanent set- 
tlement was usually fifteen feet across, and 
almost half that height above the sleeping 
platform. A window, two feet square, made 
of clear ice kept it as bright as a city house. 

In every igloo, smiling people posed for 
pictures, held the cameras or crowded around 
full of curiosity. As caribou were very scarce 
little fur clothing was seen. Most of the 
clothing was made of duffel or canvas and 
many of the women wore store sweaters and 
plaid head shawls. All the older girls and 
women wore parkas with voluminous hoods 
for holding a baby; the parkas had dicky 
flaps back and front, elaborately decorated 
with braid and beads, coins, little bells and 


even small spoons. 














The children were taught at an early age 
to be useful and they chewed sealskin to 
soften it, made bannocks and looked after 
the babies. 

The weather had been unusually clear for 
some days and it was arranged that Adami, an 
excellent guide, would take me as far south 
as the Nastapoka River. He spoke only 
three words of English, and understood just 
twice that many, but we got along very well. 

We started before sunrise on a clear morn- 
ing, with the temperature at thirty below 
zero (F.). Adami hitched up his eight dogs 
fan-wise, with the aid of some of the children 
who were already up. When we left they 
whooped and shrieked, and leapt on the 
komatik (sled) for a short ride, dropping 
off one by one to run back home. 

Out on the river we paused to untangle 
the traces. The dogs were hitched by single 
strips of walrus hide of varying lengths to 
a heavier stretch, which was attached to the 
komatik. Each dog ran as he pleased, pick- 
ing out his own path over the rough ice. 
Adami’s long heavy whip of woven square- 
flipper sealskin was used only to threaten. 


Constable Stewart of the Port Harrison R.C.M.P. 
station calls at an igloo to talk things over with 
his Eskimo special constable. 





The sealskin kayak is perched on the roofs of two igloos, out of reach of the voracious huskies. 











































Nursemaid Louise, carrying the baby in the back of her artiggi, visits old Jeannie. Curious young- 
sters peep through the low doorway behind the baby. 


We sped out on the smooth sea ice and 
drove directly into the rising sun, the dogs’ 
breath forming rosy haloes around their 
heads. Sometimes we sat on the komatik 
with its tightly lashed load and at other 
times we ran alongside. After fourteen hours 
of running and jumping on and off in drift- 
ing snow which alternately melted and froze 
on our faces we were exhausted. Adami kept 
his irrepressible good humour and only 
laughed when the dogs got tangled, the 
komatik upset, or his whip lost its biting end. 

My back was sore from the bouncing of 
the komatik, and the old snow-house in 
which we slept brought no comfort. Next 
morning, Adami showed me with his fingers 
that he had got only half an inch of sleep! 

A faint pink tinged the snow and the small 
pressure ridges of ice on the rocky barren 
hills. We travelled between the mainland and 
a row of islands about five miles offshore, 
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sometimes cutting across a small tongue of 
land, sometimes following an old frozen 
komatik trail. This was the highway the 
dogs followed, and their lamp posts were 
little pinnacles of ice. 

The dogs moved at a swift trot. Adami 
softly whistled a single note. Drifting pow- 
dery snow blew across the sea-ice. The koma- 
tik slid up small ridges and bounced down. 
Adami sat on a little box at the front and 
flexed his knees to ease the weight and pro- 
tect the ice-mud runners of the sled. 

Ahead we saw stiff frozen clothing on a 
line and a kayak resting across a couple of 
igloos. Of course, we had been seen. Children 
poured out of each doorway and everyone 
was outside when we arrived, for no one 
travels unnoticed in the north. 

We shook hands ceremoniously all round. 
The men were away seal-hunting, but we 
were made welcome in a cosy igloo. An old 








woman tended the seal-oil lamp, sitting 
hunched over it in an ageless posture. Two 
other women, very shy and giggling, re- 
mained half-turned away all the time. But 
these hospitable people shook the snow out 
of our clothes, and hung them on the rack 
over the seal-oil lamp. During the evening 
the old woman repaired, in fact re-soled, my 
mukluks (Eskimo boots), and washed our 
cups and spoons. The youngsters crowded 
around, watching us and gravely accepting 
a single candy apiece. 

All the next day, we could see the “smoke” 
hovering over the Nastapoka Falls, thirty- 
five miles away. We stopped for a ““mug-up”’ 
(a pause for tea) about a quarter of a mile 
from Peter Sala’s camp. Adami got the tea 
ready and iced the runners of the komatik 
as he did twice each day. Presently, Peter, 
fatter than Eskimos, 


came running over. Peter was the Eskimo 


swarthier and most 
who thought he was God and nine people 
died before his neighbours were convinced or 
silenced. Since 1941, he has lived in exile 
from the Belcher Islands, the scene of his 
exploits. 

Then on again, in beautiful clear sunshine, 
with only a slight wind from behind. The 
ice was smooth. The sun felt faintly warm 
and for the first time we pushed our parkas 
back off our heads. 

The charm of these barren lands was irre- 
sistible—hard crunching snow, wide vistas 
and sharp clear colours. There was a sense of 
well-being in the stinging nostrils, comfort- 
able caribou skins and frosted parka hoods. 

The Nastapoka River had overflowed for 
several square miles forming glare ice. The 
dogs slipped and howled in disgust as they 
searched for patches of snow for a footing. 
It was dark when we reached the igloos at 
the river’s mouth but we could see the faint 
rosy glow from the kerosene lamps behind 
ice windows for fully half a mile before we 
reached the encampment. Out on the sea- 
ice in the dark Adami fed the dogs with 
frozen walrus meat. They gulped their por- 
tions, fought briefly, and then were urged on. 

As we reached the camp after dark all 
helped to unharness the dogs. These were 


Peter Sala, the Belcher Islands Eskimo who 
thought he was God. 
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Belcher Island Eskimos wintering on the 
mainland. Their igloos were dingy and so 
small that there was hardly room for all of 
us. Nor was there the usual welcome—not a 
morsel of food was to be seen. We provided 
the food, smokes and tea. 

The snow sleeping-platform was covered 
with a matting of willow withes, then deer- 
skin, then anything else available. The small 
igloo had one advantage, however; next 
morning, Adami just reached out, started 
the primus stove, made tea and we had 
breakfast in bed. 

About a mile up-river the Nastapoka Falls 
roared. The vapour rose high above them. 
Wind-blown spray and condensation made 
it difficult to get a good view. I edged my 
way close, but the vapour froze on my cloth- 
ing and my eyelashes stuck together. 

We 


Nulukki’s island encampment where several 


crossed six miles of glare ice to 
families lived. We went into a spacious igloo, 
clean and well-constructed, unusual in hav- 
ing a double window. It was neatly planned 
and one corner was set aside for the ice to 
be used in cooking. In a separate igloo the 
neat supplies were kept on shelves cut in 
the snow walls. 













































































The mud-and-ice runners of the komatik (sled) 
have just been repaired and now must be planed 
smooth. The caribou skin clothing is rarely seen 
at Port Harrison; this was a visitor from Povun- 
gnituk, farther north. 


We were given special bannock deep-fried 
in seal-oil which tasted fishy but the black 
fibrous seal meat was well-cooked and pala- 
table. We all ate out of a basin with a knife 
and sucked the grease off our knuckles, 
Eskimo fashion. 

On the following day a fierce storm sprang 
up and although it was not cold outside, 
travelling was impossible. We had plenty 
of company—about fifteen visitors. Body 
heat so raised the temperature that the in- 
side of the igloo began to drip. Two small 
holes developed in the roof and the walls 
glistened as they turned to ice. The hot air 
was beginning to bring down the roof, so 


sees © SSeeGet es eee ee 


someone went outside and merely cut the 
ventilator a little larger! 

Some of the women wore. clean skirts. All 
had syllabic Bibles and hymn-books for it 
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was Sunday. Most of us sat on the sleeping 
platform while they 
prayed, kneeling with their heads almost to 
the floor. They prayed for Adami’s safe re- 


read and sang and 


turn north the next day, and for Johnny 
and Alecki on their journey south with me. 

We had a wretched day on the trail, hin- 
dered by storms and drifted snow. Visibility 
was poor and as fog closed in from the open 
waters just a few miles to the west it be- 
came worse. It was like walking in space. 
Not a landmark anywhere. 

At length the boys set to work and made 
a “wayside” igloo, about eight feet in diam- 
eter. By the light of one candle we made tea 
over the primus and relaxed, feeling warm 
and comfortable. Neither of the boys spoke 
English, but we smiled often and with un- 
derstanding. 

An exhausting day of driving snow fol- 
lowed. A head wind tore at our clothing, 
plastered us with snow and froze our eye- 
lashes together. The country was completely 
featureless. Suddenly Alecki grabbed an ice 
pick, and began to walk ahead testing the 
ice. As the storm lifted, I saw a great cloud 
of vapour lying over the mainland. Rich- 
mond Gulf Channel is always open tidal 
water which makes the ice for miles around 
unsafe and although we were several miles 
away, Alecki tested the ice constantly with 
his pick. 

We remained behind watching him. His 
pick went through. He re-routed. It went 
through again but eventually he beckoned 
Johnny and me ahead. We plodded on for 
miles in slush on top of the ice—feet wet 
and bodies wracked with weariness. 

Then in the growing darkness the Eskimos 
quietly, unhurriedly probed the snow with 
their snow-knives and carefully cut blocks 
of snow. Expertly they placed block on block, 
but soon it was so dark that the inside of 
the igloo had to be finished by candlelight. 

Then the dogs were unharnessed and fed; 
the komatik unloaded and everything taken 
inside the igloo. I crawled in—completely 
spent. The others sealed the doorway behind 
them. Snow for tea was scraped from the 
inside wall. 














Travelling on the 
ice of Hudson Bay 
it is possible to 
stay within the lee 
of the islands much 
of the way. Adami 
(left) chats with 
Isaiah who has 
come over to see 
him. 
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Alecki chops up 
meat for the husk-} 
ies. The walrus hunt 
of the summer pro- 
vides meat for the 
dogs throughout the 
winter. 










Nulukki’s encamp- 


ment on an island 
about six miles from 
the mainland. The 
frozen washing on 
the line will thaw 
out soft and 
bleached. The bow 
at the left is for 
stretching seal- 
skins. 
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Nulukki’s wife, a calm capable matron, tends the seal-oil lamp, while their son looks on. This lamp, 


made of soapstone, is her cooking stove, the hooks above it holding the pots. Shelves set into the 
snow walls hold supplies 





We spent a miserable night. All our things 


were wet. To dry them we lit the primus 
stove, which made the ceiling drip. The men 
coughed continually all night—the dry hack- 
ing cough of the igloo. 

We stayed a second day in the igloo. | 
needed the rest. The Eskimos were content 
with the delay. We repaired the dog traces 
and sleeping bag while we rested. 

A second warm night in the igloo revived 
us and next morning we were off before 
daybreak. We had left the islands and when 
the sun rose we changed course and made 
for the mainland. The first low straggling 
trees appeared. 

Suddenly we rounded a rocky point and 
saw two lines of spruce trees set out on the 
ice to make a runway for planes. Then sev- 
eral Quonset huts appeared and some shacks 


of the Richmond Gulf Lead Mines. 


Alecki, one of the hunters at Nulukki’s camp. 
Frost on eyelashes and hood is commonplace. 








Old Martha Wolf from 
the Belcher Islands en- 
joys a chuckle in her 
tent at Great Whale 
River. Her patched 
parka is made of eider 
duck skin, feathers in- 
side. She is quite old, 
quite bent, and quite 
independent. 


We had breakfast with white people. At 
first Johnny and Alecki were uncertain how 
to eat bacon and eggs and bread, but they 
watched the others and managed their forks 
very well. The white men complained that 
their three hired Eskimos had declined to 
haul wood that morning—it was too cold! 

Out again. The rough ice gave way to 
smooth ice and, running or sitting on the 
load, we kept the wind at our backs and 
shouted at the dogs. All the weariness of 
the past days was forgotten. 

Across a neck of land we came upon 
Eskimos living in spacious tents amongst 
the trees. There were small woodpiles out- 
side and camp stoves and very small seal- 


oil lamps inside the tent. We stayed over- 


night at the next tent encampment a few 
miles farther on. 
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Handicraft is not very common among Eskimos 
of the east coast of Hudson Bay. This model 
kayak is being made at Great Whale. 











Dogs accustomed to bush travel, even when harnessed fanwise, crowd close together on the trail 
so that they do not become entangled. Near Fort George. 


The short trail amongst the trees was be- 
wildering to dogs accustomed to the open 
and they shouted, yelped, kicked and howled 
as they got entangled with the bushes. But 
willing hands helped unload, unharness and 
beat the snow off our clothing. The tent 
was very hot at first but by morning very 
cold. Urging on the dogs for thirty miles 
without a stop, we slid over the smooth ice 
of Manitounik Sound. Then with a final run 
across a stony point of land we were at the 
settlement of Great Whale River. 

Great Whale had its Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany post, an Anglican church, a Catholic 
church and little else. Several shacks, a few 
tents made up the rest of the settlement. 
Harold Utgarden, a former interpreter of the 
Company, known to many through travel 
books*, lived there with his shy Eskimo wife. 

Old Martha Wolf,a Belcher Islands Eskimo, 
probably the descendant of some whaler, 
lived in one of the tents. Although bent 
nearly double, and walking with a cane, she 


*Flaherty My Eskimo Friends. Twomey -- Needle to the 
North. 





In the wooded country around Fort George Es- 
kimos and Indians mix. These Eskimos have few 
of the traits of their northern kin. 











The Indian inhabitants of a single dwelling near Fort George 


Snowshoes are hung up safely out of reach of the dogs 

















Snug in his rabbit-skin jacket and hood, at Fac- 
tory River. The skins are twisted and woven and 
there is no opening at the end of the sleeves, 
keeping fingers warm and, perhaps, out of 
mischief. 


lived alone in her small tent with its camp 
stove. She was a sturdy individualist in her 
odd-looking clothing, wearing bits of eider- 
duck skin turned inside out for a parka. 

Charlie, an eighteen year old Eskimo who 
could not speak English, guided me south 
from Great Whale. His inexperience in trav- 
elling and unfamiliarity with the country 
cost us a good deal of time and hardship. 
We had only six dogs—not very good ones 

and so had to walk a lot. 

It was late in the afternoon when he de- 
cided to halt in the lee of a small hill. We 
pitched the awkward tent and put up the 
camp stove. He had many chores and was 
still working after dark. The dogs fed on a 
diet of oatmeal porridge to which any avail- 
able fat or meat was added. Charlie made a 
big fire, boiled water and dumped into it a 
six-pound bag of oatmeal for their dinner. 

In flickering candlelight, we sat in the 
tent. Charlie occasionally put a twig into 
the campstove and thawed out a block of 
frozen earth to repair the komatik runner 
in the morning. 
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Near Cape Jones we struck inland, and 
spent the night at Richard Fleming’s camp. 
We picked up another dog, which looked 
like a jack-rabbit, but nevertheless pulled 
very earnestly. Following a well-marked trail, 
in beautiful weather, we crossed muskeg, 
sloughs and small lakes. In the evening there 
Was snow. 

The weather continued mild next day. 
Ahead we saw a boulder which later turned 
out to be the Hudson’s Bay Company Out- 
post at Roggan River. It was a tiny store 
run by a native who spoke halting English 
learnt at the mission school. Fort George, 
he said, was just a day’s journey ahead. 

Although much of the country around was 
barren, we ran through wooded stretches 
where the dogs, although harnessed fan-wise, 
were intelligent enough to crowd close to- 
gether on the trail to avoid entangling 
themselves. 

In a thicket we came upon the first log- 
shack—a dilapidated hut full of children, 
men and women none of whom spoke Eng- 
lish or Eskimo. Neither Charlie nor I could 
understand Cree—the language of these 
Indians. 

The following trip across lakes, around 
rocks and over what seemed to be portages, 
was most unpleasant. As we were crossing 
barren country where it was impossible to 
camp, we had to go on in the darkness until 
all landmarks were blotted out. The dogs 
stumbled, and we were almost exhausted 
by the time we made camp for the night in 
a clump of bushes. 

A driving storm had started by next morn- 
ing. According to Charlie’s estimate, we 
should reach Fort George in three or four 
hours so we took to the trail. 

We looked like snowmen. The snow drove 
deep into my furs right to the hide. Snow 
settled on our faces and eyebrows; ice sealed 
our lashes. Yet it was more damp than cold. 
Charlie cruised around in the whirling mad- 
ness of the snowstorm, lost the trail and 
with it his sense of direction. 

He stopped, then scurried around finding 
other tracks convinced that we had over- 
shot the settlement. Sensing our uncertainty, 














The 


circling and doubling back became unbear- 


the dogs whined and refused to pull. 


able. We halted to make camp in the shelter 
of trees. 

After a restless night, 
with the komatik and dogs to try and find 
He came back in the afternoon 


I sent Charlie on 
his bearings. 
with a young Indian whom he had found. 
Fort George lay about ten miles ahead, 
directly opposite to where Charlie thought 
The Indian guided us over the trail, 
drifted, 


buried 


it lay. 
past an Indian 
The 


woods gave way to a clearing and the set- 


which was heavily 
encampment nearly in snow. 
tlement of Fort George. 

A warm, sincere welcome awaited us at 
the Anglican Mission school where, due to 
a storm, I remained as guest for nearly a 
week. 

There was no doubt that the fifty or sixty 
children, ranging up to sixteen years of age, 
thoroughly enjoy their school days. There 
was discipline, of course, but the children 
enjoyed even the practical lessons of scrub- 
bing floors. They were taught sewing, man- 


ual training, baking and many other things 
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later life. The lessons were in 


which, however, they soon forget. 


for use in 
English, 

Around Fort George Indians and Eskimos 
lived together in apparent harmony, al- 
though in different shacks. The Indian, how- 
ever, still considered himself superior; the 
Eskimo merely laughed it off. If they inter- 
marry at all, the Indian man takes an Es- 
kimo wife—the best economic arrangement. 

Ernest, my new guide, was part Eskimo, 
part Indian, part English, and spoke all three 
languages. He had eight dogs, and was an 
experienced traveller At once travelling, 
looking after the dogs, setting up the tent 
became teamwork. 

We set 


our spirits soaring. 


out on a cold, very beautiful 
Sunday, 
“Dogs happy,” said Ernest with a grin. 
The journey led through more populous 
country, with log houses here and there. We 
stayed in one about twenty-two feet square, 
inhabited by eighteen people, yet it did not 
seem overcrowded. Some of the women made 
nets for winter fishing; some were cooking 
whitefish on stakes in front of the stove 


a gasoline drum cut in half. 


In the school store at the Fort George mission children learn about arithmetic, nutrition and wise 
buying, using empty packages. 
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They were vastly interested in my Chipe- 
wyan clothing and Ernest interpreted a lot 
of Chipewyan customs related to caribou 
migrations, drum playing and other things 
I had seen. We felt very genial, as we sat 
around smoking, drinking tea and passing 
out candies. 

The camp was windowless and banked 
high with snow. An opening was left around 


the stove-pipe which could be closed in a 


storm but was usually left open to admit light. 

Our next Indian camp was very similar, 
except that it had the luxury of a wooden 
floor. It had also a small radio going full 
blast, to which no one paid any attention. 
They could not understand English. 

At one point Ernest and I compared symp- 
we both felt stiff, but were shaking 
trouble. It 


toms 


as if with some heart was be- 


cause furious storms humped up the sea-ice, 
and we bumped up and down over it “like 
on rough sea” he explained. 

Factory River, halfway down the coast 
of James Bay, was the end of my travel by 
dog-team. A plane was up from Moose Fac- 
tory, filling a freight-hauling order, and for 
several reasons it seemed best to fly out. 
Cost was one factor, since travel by plane 
is considerably cheaper than by dog-team. 
An aeroplane could cover in one day the 
country I had been traversing by dog-team 
for six weeks. 

My parka pressed against my body by the 
ceaseless wind and my moccasins crunched 
against the snow as I crossed to the waiting 
plane. I took a last look at the hard bril- 
liance of the sunlight on the snow, the motor 
roared, and we headed south. 


An Indian woman, south of Fort George, making a net to be used for winter fishing through the ice. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


C. H. Pelham-Burn was born at Nairn in 
Scotland. He was educated at Harrow and 
Sandhurst and during the war he served with 
the Seaforth Highlanders, the R.A.F. and 
the Special Forces. Captain Pelham-Burn is 
a member of the Alpine Club and Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Last year, 
with his cousin, Michael Cox, botanist and 
mountaineer, and Captain R. C. Curtis, 
surveyor, he organized the expedition to the 
Coast Mountains of British Columbia about 
which he writes in this issue. 


* * * 


Kay Cannon is an honour graduate of the 
University of Toronto. For the past eight 
years (except for an interim period of three 
years in London) she has been on _ the 
editorial staff of the Canadian Geographical 
Journal. In London, Miss Cannon was on 
the staff of the Geographical Magazine and 
during this time she spent some time travel- 
ling in western Europe. On her most recent 
trip to the Continent, Miss Cannon was 
commissioned to write of her experiences and 
impressions on a visit to Rome. Her article, 
“Prelude to a Roman Holiday” with some 
of her photographs, is presented in this issue. 
It will be recalled that Miss Cannon is the 
writer of “Geographical Aspects of Ontario”, 
the first of the Society’s series of provincial 
geographical booklets. 


* * * 


It was with deep regret that we learnt of 
Geoffrey Hewelcke’s sudden death on June 
28th last. Born forty-six years ago in the 
Caucasus, where his father was British 
Consul, Mr. Hewelcke was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, London, and later at the 
University of Alberta. In the course of his 
subsequent career he worked on the staff of 
several Canadian newspapers, and will prob- 
ably be best remembered for his diary of 
the Royal Tour in 1939 which appeared in 
the Montreal Standard. In the early years 
of World War II Mr. Hewelcke served for 
a time with the National Film Board, fol- 
lowing which he joined the staff of Maclean’s 
magazine and later became editor of Public 


Opinion. During the last ten years of his 
life, which were spent mostly in Ottawa, 
he again took up the writing of magazine 
fiction, as well as undertaking many other 
literary assignments. 


* * * 


Richard Harrington travels with his 


camera all over Canada, from east to west 
and south to north, photographing and 
recording as he goes. His work is familiar to 
readers of the Journal and may be seen in 
many publications in Canada and abroad. 
* * & 
AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
Rome: Portrait of the Eternal City 
ed. by Herbert Bittner and Ernest Nash 
(Henry Regnery Co., Chicago; Reginald Saunders & 
Co., Toronto, $8.75) 

For those intending to visit Rome, or those whose 
knowledge of it must be gained from text and pictures 
alone, this will prove an eminently satisfying book. Its 
large, clear reproductions of 171 technically excellent 
and admirably selected photographs (some of which are 
reprinted in this issue of the Journal) give one a vivid 
visual impression of the Eternal City; and, though 
primarily a collection of illustrations, it also includes 
an introduction which is not only generously informa- 
tive but succeeds to an unusual degree in conveying 
the atmosphere of both ancient and modern Rome. 
There are, in addition, individual notes giving various 
architectural, historical and generally descriptive details 
about every picture. 

This quarto-sized volume, with gold-stamped cloth 
cover, provides a first-rate “prelude” to, or record of, 
a “Roman holiday’’—and is a handsome addition to 








any library. K. C. 
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IN INNS LIKE THIS, soldiers back from service of the 
Honourable East India Company first demanded the clear 
sparkling ale they had learned to prefer in India. Brewed 
specially to make the long sea trip, it had a zest to it they 
found lacking in ordinary beer. “We want India Pale,” 
they cried. And today, men who know, still say India Pale 
Ale . . . Labatt’s India Pale because its mellow zest makes 
it a real man’s drink. When did you last enjoy a bottle? 


eeeeee* There’s a Labatt Ale for every taste °*****s 
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. for the connoisseur ... @ man's drink . . « smoother, lighter, flavour 
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a Québec 


Arctic Unfolding 


by Nicholas Polunin 


(Hutchinson & Co. Ltd., London, New York, $4.25 

We have always felt that the Arctic has had more 
than its share of travellers in search of a publisher. 
Nowadays, at least, it seems that almost everybody who 
goes there is certain sooner or later to write a book 
about it. It was with some slight misgivings, therefore, 
that we viewed the publication of a travel work, albeit 
by a distinguished scientist, based on a mere three 
months’ reconnaissance. Nor did the publisher's assur- 
ance emblazoned on the dust-cover do anything to allay 
our fears, by informing us that the book was “‘a notable 
addition to the literature of travel in general” for if our 
memory serves us rightly, so had mary another pub- 
lisher described many another travel book that has 
since lapsed into obscurity. 

However, we frankly admit that we were mistaken. 
Arctic Unfolding is one of the most fascinating accounts 
of the Canadian Northlands we have read in a long 
time; it is also a thoroughly scholarly work to which 
students in search of authentic information on the 
plants, animals, and indeed the entire genre de rie of 
the Arctic will turn for many years to come. For Dr. 
Polunin, although a botanist by profession (and an 
astonishingly good one, judging by his four-volume 
work on the flora of the Canadian Eastern Arctic), ts 
also a man of very liberal interests and learning. Not 
only does he know all there is to know about marsh 
violets, moonworts and mountain avens, but he is 
equally knowledgeable and often more cloquent about 
such things as muktuk, mosquitoes and meteorologists. 
Further, he has the not inconsiderable power of making 
the search for a parasitic fungus seem far more exciting 
that a Hollywood lion hunt, and of communicating to 
the reader something of the exaltation of spirit which 
he experiences on running his quarry to earth—an exal- 
tation which is not entirely dissipated by the announce- 
ment that the fungus looks uncommonly like “Rut- 
stroemia poluninii”’! (My only regret is that so colour- 
ful a personality should have allowed his name to be 
linked in perpetuity with anything so drab. 

No less commendable is Dr. Polunin’s devotion to 
his calling. He is never idle, and he can turn any situa- 
tion to good botanical account. His aircraft is grounded 
by bad weather, and all “The Boys”, as he avuncularly 
terms the members of the crew, spend their time lament- 
ing the enforced delay in strictly “classified” language. 
What uoes Dr. Polunin do? He uses the opportunity 
to go in search of ptarmigan and not from any gastro- 
nomic cravings either, but for the exquisite satisfaction 
of analysing the crop content of the birds. On another 
occasion, when every human being within hundreds of 
miles was making merry at the local post, the worthy 
doctor spent almost the entire night pressing the day's 
“bag” of plant specimens! 

But the book is not without its perplexities. For in- 
stance, why should it be supposed that one is doing 
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university by naming after him a sterile tract of bould- 
ers, bogs and hummocks in the middle of a featureless 


ers ELECTROTYPERS STEREOTYPERS WAL lake ? And is it not possible that the Alumni should ‘ 







~ 4 have been consulted before a wretched little creek in 
= RAPID GRIP ano S the wastelands of Northern Ungava was dubbed 
2 S “Harvard River” ? There is at least one other occasion 
* on which we find ourselves challenging the author's 
z LIMITED & valuation of things; namely, when he observes that it 
Zaoy fA ear pene SS is particularly good to be fifty miles from the nearest I 
APHERS ARTISTS PLASTIC PLATt living soul. His argument that life tends to be less ‘ 
regulated under such circumstances is not convincing. 
On the contrary, it is impossible to read Arctic Unfolding 
without being made acutely aware that one’s very sur- 
vival in those parts calls for a measure of respect for 
Plants and the rules of health, hygiene and path-finding that most 
of us ordinary mortals would find highly irksome, if not 
sales offices impossible. However, we shall not attempt to woo Dr. 
Polunin from his prejudices and pardonable ‘egocen 
from coast tricity’ (doubtless a product of Arctic isolation) if from 
time to time he will continue to captivate us by the 
toe coast intimate narration of his botanical explorations. 
Georce H. T. Kimpce 
7 * . 


American Wild Flowers 
by Harold N. Moldenke 
(Van Nostrand, Toronto, $8.75) 
LARGEST MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES IN CANADA This is a hook devoted to the “herbaceous (and 


some which are not strictly herbaceous) flowering plants 
(Continued on page XII) 
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Now available 
The ALPA Reflex 35 MM Camera 





the only camera with both a range finder and a mir- 
ror Reflex. Shutter speeds to 1/1000th of a second. 


Interchangeable lenses from wide angle to 5%" focal 
length; extension tubes for close up work and many 
other accessories. 


F.2.9 LENS MODEL $275.00 
F.1.9 LENS MODEL $365.00 
DELUXE CARRYING CASE $ 15.45 


The Alpa is made in Switzerland, the home 
of precision mechanism. 


Write for booklet and discount schedule to the 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES, LIMITED 


65 SPARKS ST. OTTAWA, ONT. 








Enjoy a Vacation... 


IN THE HEART OF THE 
LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 


Here's the ideal spot for your 
holiday or your honeymoon. 
Wonderful golf, riding, tennis, 
sailing, fishing, swimming. Glorious 
mountain scenery (Mont Tremblant 
sector). Excellent accommodation 


and cuisine. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


HARRY R. WHEELER, Managing Director 


GRAY ROCKS INN 


ST. JOVITE, QUE 

















Pay POQVAM'S ondZe Sure 


Seagram's Crown Royal 


Seagram's “V.0-" 


Seagram's King's Plate 


Seagram's “83” 


Seagram's Three Star 


Seagram's Special Old 
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(Continued from page X 
occurring without cultivation in the United States, 


Canada, St. Pierre, Miquelon, Alaska, and Greenland”. 
Within its pages more than 2,000 wild flowers are dealt 
with in some detail, in language for the layman, and 
others are mentioned incidentally. In selecting the 
flowers to be included an extensive survey of natural- 
ists was made; on the basis of their returns, every 


effort 


covered impartially 


was then made to treat all sections of the area 
The result is a vast aggregation 
of information on flowers, the areas where they may 
be found, their seasons and significant botanical facts 
forth with the authoritative back- 
Moldenke who is Curator of the Her- 
barium at the New York Botanical Garden 

The first thing about this book to catch the eve Is, 


about them, set 


ground of Dr 


of course, the pictures. There are no less than 88 illus- 
trations in full colour and 32 pages of gravure repro- 
The hook Is 


planned in families of plants, with fifty chapters each 


ductions. And very attractive they are 


dealing with related plants. Each chapter has a delight- 


ful introductory note about the plant family concerned, 


touching on the known history of the plant, fable or 


BREWED BY 


CARLING'S 
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legend, or some observations by the author. Moreover 
each chapter is begun and ended with a quotation and 
these, which range through the works of many authors 
from Tagore and Francis Bacon to Emerson, Thoreau 
to Walt Whitman, add greatly to the charm of the book 

The nomenclature of flowers has always been a rather 
difficult problem, but most of the common names of a 
particular plant are included as well as the scientific 
name and a very complete index makes reference easy 
The practice of writing solid the name of a plant where 
the compound name might be misleading as indicating 
a genus to which the plant does not belong appeals to 
the reason but strikes the unaccustomed eye as odd, 
examples which caused a slight stumble being flower- 
ingwintergreen, lilyofthevalley, and Jerusalemartichoke 

There is a selected bibliography and a glossary, with 
illustrations, to explain the few technical terms which 
have necessarily been used. This does not purport to 
be an identification book, but to one who enjoys wild 
flowers but is no botanist, a note as to the character 
would be desirable and 


istics of the family groups 


might make identification of unknown flowers possible 
M.B 


when no local guide is at hand 
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Just Cruising 
Edited by W. H. Taylor 

(Van Nostrand, Toronto, $9.00 
This is a book that every yachtsman will want, for 
not only is it good reading, but it gives lots of good 
advice too. It is a compilation of fifty-five articles 
written by various authorities, people of real practical 

ability, and plenty of first hand experience. 


There are sections on such subjects as sailing at 


night, knots and hitches that everybody on board 


should know, anchors and anchoring, marine engines 
in sickness and in health, navigation with a radio 
direction finder, cooking on board, and first-aid kits 
and measures. 

There is no index and the illustrations do not add 
very much, except in the section on knots and hitches 


DovuGias LEECHMAN 
* > > 


The Cairngorms on Foot and Ski 
By V. A. Firsoff 
(Robert Hale, London, 15 

The Cairngorm Mountains, lying at the eastern ex- 
tension of the Grampians, are one of the least known 
and perhaps most beautiful parts of all Scotland. Those 
who know them could never fail to love them, for they 
have a rugged beauty such as is seldom found in the 
lush lowlands below timber line. That Mr. Firsoff both 
knows them and loves them there can be no doubt at all, 
for his writing and his photographs make that evident. 

Good as his photographs are, they could have been 
improved by better press work, and one can but regret 
the inadequate map, most difficult to read, and without 
a single line of latitude or longitude to give one some 
idea of location. 

The author's interests have enabled him to discuss 
many aspects of this fascinating district, but the heavy 
peppering of unpronounceable Gaelic names will dis- 


courage a number of readers. DovuGias LEECHMAN 


* * * 


Audubon’s Birds of America 
Edited by Ludlow Griscom 
(Macmillan, Toronto, $3.95) 

Here is yet another attempt to bring the priceless 
work of Audubon within the reach of the amateur 
ornithologist, for most of whom the original edition is 
quite out of reach. The editor has left out many of the 
original plates, reducing 435 to 288, and including only 
those which are known to the better informed field 
naturalist. Birds which resemble each other closely, 
such as the many species of sparrow for instance, 
are not all included, and some of Audubon’s misap- 
prehensions have been corrected too, Most birds you 
are likely to meet are here. 

Not only have the plates been reduced in numbers, 
their size has also been cut down from elephant folio 
to something less than four by six inches. Each plate 
has below it some brief notes on the range of the 
species and the size of the bird pictured. In many of 
the plates the colours are good; others leave something 
to be desired. The feather pattern on the jacket is 


very pleasing. DovGias LEECHMAN 
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COME WEST TO “B.C.” 


Canada's Pacific showcase is on dis- 
play for you! Roll along miles of 
modern highways . . . breathe invigor- 
ating sun-drenched air . . . see fine 
cities, rugged mountains, lakes and 
valleys! Golf, hunt,.swim, hike, ski and 
sail. Graded accommodation — excel- 
lent meals! 

Write: 

BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
Victoria, B.C. 





VISIT ALLURING 
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"EXPORT" 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 














THE 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
JOURNAL 


GAZETTE PRINTING 


GVOMPANY LIMITED 


DESIGN & TYPOGRAPHY 
FINE COLOUR PRINTING 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
COLOUR PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
DE LUXE BINDINGS 
. 
1000 ST. ANTOINE STREET, MONTREAL 


UNiversity 3561 








The finest rice beer 
ever brewed! 
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